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Creating a Demand by 
Supplying It 
BY MISS FANNY DUREN. 
Librarian Public Library, Waterloo. 

The other day on approaching the 
railway station, I noticed two men look- 
ing intently down the platform and over- 
heard one say to the other, ‘‘ Well, will 
you see that rig! Do you suppose it shuts 
up like a baby cab?’’ Following the 
direction of their gaze I saw walking 
briskly down the platform, a well-dressed 
woman, at her side a heavy suit case. Un- 
like the usual traveler she was not bur- 
dened by the weight of her luggage for 
she was not carrying it at all. The suit 
ease rested lightly upon a steel frame 
mounted upon two wheels like a small 
bicyele and was easily guided at the 
traveler’s side. 

The man who devised such a conven- 
ience for the traveling public was a gen- 
ius. We have a genuine admiration for 
the one who recognizes a demand—even 
before it is felt—and conceiving an idea 










in his own mind is able to supply that 

emand. Such a one may be he who 
saw the need of a transcontinental rail- 
road and built the Canadian Pacific. He 
may be a Marconi who appreciated the 
inadequacy of the electric telegraph and 
revealed to the world the possibility of 
the wireless. Be he a Fulton with his 
steamboat, a Bell with his telephone, or 
an H. W. Wilson Company with a new 
United States Catalog, if he has kept 
his hand on the public pulse, discovered 
a new want and supplied that want, he 
is one to win respect and gratitude. 

The librarian ,too, must keep her hand 
on the pulse of her community. She must 
sense beforehand the needs of her peo- 
ple. Not enough that she endeavor to 
supply their expressed demands; she 
must anticipate their wants, possess a 
foresight which discerns the help they 
have a right to expect from their own 
public library, nor must she ever allow 
them to be disappointed in their re- 
quests if such disappointment can be 
avoided. 

Merchants say ‘‘a satisfied customer is 
the best advertisement.’’ So too a li- 
brary patron who finds what he wants— 
even though he may not have expected 
to do so—will become a more willing tax- 
payer, a loyal champion of the library 
as a public institution. 

Many are the means by which we may 
discern the needs of our patrons. Sir 
Henry Shackelton is to appear on the 
local lecture course and the announce- 
ments tell but little of the great Ant- 
arctic explorer. Has the library on file 
the magazines containing his various il- 




















lustrated articles and are these brought 
to the attention of the reading public? 
A Browning circle has been organized re- 
cently ; the librarian must learn who is 
to be the leader, supply him with a list 
of Browning material in the library and 
invite him to consult this material. 
If the librarian is fortunate in hav- 
ing friends who take her for an oc- 
easional automobile spin she may note 
that the town has been making a sudden 
and rapid growth in a new direction. 
What is the cause of this? The location 
of a new factory. Houses have sprung 
up all about, homes for the employees. 
Men, women and little children have 
come here from other towns; do they 
know of the public library? Library ap- 
plication blanks must be sent to them; 
the children in the school of the dis- 
trict must be told of the library and how 
they may obtain books there. 

The daily papers are full of aeronauti- 
eal exploits. Is the library supplied 
with up-to-date books on the subject? 
There are no up-to-date books on sub- 
ject in which new discoveries are being 
made daily, so that no book is an author- 
ity by the time it has come from the 
press. Then is the library supplied with 
the best current periodical material on 
the subject? Gasoline engines are every- 
where in use for the automobile, the mo- 
tor launch or the railway motor car; on 
the farm to turn the cream separator or 
as a substitute for the less dependable 
wind mill; by the building contractor 
in crushing stone for the new city office 
building. These various operators want 
information on the construction and ma- 
nipulation of their engines. Books on 
the subject are expensive and soon out 
of date. Has the librarian with small 
funds at her disposal secured cireulars 
of information and advertising material 
from some of the reputable gasoline en- 
gine manufactories as temporary inform- 
ation on the subject? Fletcherizing is 
suddenly the fad and people are intent 
upon giving ‘‘thirty-two bites to a cher- 
ry.”’ The more serious minded of the 
faddists will wish to know who Mr. 
Fletcher may be; what are his theories; 
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what his critics say of him. Is the te 


brarian ready with some good artids _ 


for the reader who brings such ap jp, 
quiry to the desk? The windows of th 
local book shop are full of the new bk 
by Mary Rinehart. Has the librarian” 
kept a close watch of forthcoming ig 
does she know whether she should Place 
this book on her shelves ready for the 
inevitable call from the seven-day book 
patron? The new Year books for the 
study clubs are out. Has the library — 
procured a copy and prepared a list of 
references on the subject to be taken 
during the year? The club member wij] 
be sure to come in after the meeting pep. 
haps on a busy Saturday afternoon ang 
want help on her particular topic, im. 
mediately. A list of material 
prepared will be a great time saver ip 
such an emergency. 

The alert, wide-awake, efficient librap. 
ian is she who has her forces at her com. 
mand, is ready to supply the demand, 
whatever it be, as soon as it is made. Nop 
yet is this sufficient. The librarian who 
shall best serve her community is she 
who appreciates the needs of her patrons, 
anticipating their inevitable requests 
with material ready at hand; but she 
will go a step farther still; she will a 
tually create a demand for the store 
which have been placed in her keeping, 
making such treasure not merely a stom 
well preserved but an active, vital de 
ment in the life of the community. 

Far be it from me to add to our profes 
sion the flavor of commercialism; yet if 
we cast a glance over into the busines 
world must we not recognize the fad 
that no business firm is today sate 
fied with supplying the demands of 
the public? Would it not seem that 
at least fifty per cent of the Dus 
ness energy of the day is exerted & 
ward persuading people to desire and 
purchase that of which they had m™ 
thought before? Although the unwary 
are often inveigled into buying that 
which they find they did not want no 
need, on the other hand how often ome 
sees displayed in shop or store 
what one really needed but did not know 
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could be obtained! Does not the house- 
keeper inwardly bless the merchant who, 
at a time when linens are least in her 
ind fills his windows of choice napery 
at reasonable prices? Suddenly she is 
reminded that her table cloths are grow- 
ing thin about the edges, that her towel 
With genuine satis- 
faction she replenishes her linen chest 
making no demands upon the merchant, 
while he really created a demand for his 
by furnishing a desirable supply. 
As you heard this paper announced it 
may have seemed to you a somewhat par- 
adoxical phrasing of the topic; ‘‘Creat- 
ing a demand by supplying ‘it.”’ Yet 
since it is an unquestioned principle 
upon which to build up trade in the 
mercantile business, may not the same 
principle apply equally well to the de- 
mand and supply of the library? 

One of the most satisfying experiences 
of my own library work came to me last 
winter when we were making arrange- 
ments for our special Mechanics’ Day. 
One of the men had said, ‘‘Now if you 
could just get Barton here he would tell 
you how to-get the rest of the boys.”’ 
But ‘‘Barton’’ seemed a difficult bird to 
eatch. A capable, self reliant carpenter, 
he had no intention of being helped by 
any seemingly condescending social 
worker; he had no time to waste in a 
public library. What was my surprise 


_ one evening to have one of the men come 


into my office bringing Barton with him. 
He came with reluctance; hesitated at 
the threshold; no, he wouldn’t take a 
seat; he must hurry over to his labor 


‘union meeting. Gradually, however, as he 


heard of our plan to have the library, 
usually closed on holidays, open on New 
Year’s day especially for mechanics; to 
invite the men by means of slips in their 
pay check envelopes, to visit their library 
and see for themselves that it contained 
practical books along the lines of their 
work; magazines and periodicals which 
would help them to become more pro- 
ficient in their trades—gradually Bar- 
ton began to forget that he was in a 
lady’s office, that he had never been in- 
side the library before, and that he never 
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asked help from anyone. Before he re- 
alized it he too was making plans to ‘‘get 
the boys in.’’ Finally as he turned to 
go when I had showed him some of our 
**600 books’’ and asked him if he really 
thought they would interest the mechan- 
ics he said, ‘‘ Well, Miss, I don’t live a 
mile from here; go past this library 
building every day but I never knew it 
was anything more than a story book ex- 
change. Say, you don’t suppose you 
would have anything about the steel 
square do you?’’ And we did have a 
book on the steel square, the very book 
he wanted. On Mechanics’ Day, Barton 
was there and some of tHe boys with him. 
He had discovered the supply at hand 
and the demand was created right then 
and there, for no seven day book in the 
library was more in demand all winter 
than was our book on the steel square. 

We all have books now on our shelves, 
little if ever used. Some of these are 
worthy merely a place in the purgatory 
or lumber room which doubtless each of 
us maintain somewhere. But many of 
them are worth while and are not called 
for because not known. This may be due 
to the fact that the author has not been 
particularly popular although he may 
have an intensely interesting style, a vi- 
tal insight into human life, a genuine 
power of description. Write an illum- 
inating review of the book for your next 
press notes ; tip a copy of this in the back 
of the book itself and tell your patrons 
about the book. Perhaps the binding 
has become shabby and shelfworn. Have 
the book rebound. It may be that your 
readers seeing the book every week in 
exactly the same place on the shelves 
have gained the idea that ‘‘That book 
can’t be any good; it’s never out.’’ Shift 
your books; give this one a new location 
on the shelves. 

You may remember hearing of the li- 
brary housed in a single room in which 
the classed books were shelved on one 
side of the room and the fiction on the 
other. One day a man came in through 
the opposite door from that to which he 
was accustomed and on the shelves’ where 
he had expected to find fiction he found 
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history. He came to the librarian with 
the surprised comment, ‘‘I did not know 
you had John Fiske in your library.’’ 
and henceforth the fiction shelves held 
no charms for him. We, like the mer- 
chant will do well to place our goods 
where they will attract attention. 


The ‘‘good and attractive edition’’ 
plan may seem trite, but so long as it is 
effective it cannot be abandoned. In our 
library we had an actual run on the 
Bronte novels last winter, books which 
had been on the shelves for years but 
which in a pretty green cloth binding 
with beautiful illustrations became enor- 
mously populaf. 

If I may be permitted to digress a tri- 
fle from the immediate subject under 
discussion I would like to emphasize the 
thought which is impressing itself upon 
all of us these days—our need of becom- 
ing familiar with the resources at hand. 
We cannot know personally every book 
in our collection but we may at least 
know many by sight. We need to gain 
a comprehensive idea of our collection 
as a whole. We take our annual or bi- 
ennial inventory, but do we note the va- 
cant spaces in our shelf list, the subjects 
unrepresented on our shelves? As we 
go over our 500s are we supplied with 
a reliable 510 arithmétic, 520 astron- 
omy, 530 physics, 540 chemistry? Al- 
though we may not have Dumas’ novels 
complete have we compared our list with 
that in the A. L. A. catalog, for instance, 
to be sure that our collection contains the 
representative works of the great French 
novelist? Not long ago I discovered that 
our library had no copy of Southey’s 
poems; an oversight on our part, of 
course, but just as unpardonable as for 
the groceryman to be out of sugar. 


We can create a demand for our books 
by being ceaselessly on the watch that 
no matter what subject may be called 
for—if it be a worthy subject at all— 
no reader shall find it unrepresented on 
our shelves. We must study continually 
the various departments in our collec- 
tion, the specific classes, the individual 
books in order that we may have the 





best material to be obtained in jugt , 
far as our funds will permit. 

Our own individual knowledge 
cerning books and their contents, 
jects and their whereabouts, is a y 
of creating a demand for material, 
will pardon me if I hark back once 
to my mechanics and if indeed [ 
have related the following incident % 
your presence before. Early in my 
brary experience a man rushed in an 
demanded something on the ‘‘New You 
air brake.’’ I, being unversed in techy. 
eal phraseology, for the moment fails 
to grasp his question and by the time 
I had fumbled about among my ref, 
ence books trying to get a clew—he we 
gone. Had I known something of gp 
brakes, wherein the New York air 
differed from the Westinghouse brake ] 
would very likely have been able to giv 
the man at once the help he wanted. 
and it may be that my apparent 
edge of terms familiar to the railroad 
man would then have won him in th 
future to bring his problems to the } 
brary. 

We have all tried plans for worki 
with the study clubs; printing refereng 
lists in their year _ books, i 
lists on our bulletin boards or neg 
reserve shelves where the special dub 
books are kept; slip lists at the desk; 
all these and many other excellent plam 
After various experiments in our library 
we had begun to question whether th 
time spent in the preparation of they 
lists was justified by the use made of 
them. The present year we are trying this 
plan; to each club member personally 
has been mailed a copy of the references 
on his or her particular topic, witha 
note inviting them to the library tom 
this material; a duplicate copy of th 
list is placed on file at the library. 
This has cost time in the preparation 
of the material, time in writing the lt 
ter, postage; but already we feel thatit 
has been worth while from the heary 
response to our efforts which has bem 
received. 

By informing people directly of ‘the 
supply at hand a demand is a 
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We want to make it clear to our 
patrons that if the library does not now 
contain what they desire it will be ob- 
tained for them if possible. This means 
delving again and again into the present 

of our library, ourselves con- 

stantly finding unknown treasure; it 
means buying new books, rounding out 
the weak spots in our collection in so 
far as our funds will permit; it means 
also making practical use of our State 
Traveling Library, which stands always 
as a reserve from which to draw. Fre- 
tly we will find that we are unable 

to supply some patron’s request; we do 


not feel that we will be warranted in 


using our funds for the purchase of 
ive books for perhaps a single 
reader; then is the time to turn to the 
Traveling Library—and perhaps to the 
Library of Congress. In that way we 
may satisfy the immediate demand of our 
n without unwisely spending our 
Jocal library funds, and at the same time 
demonstrate to some one of our citizens 
the actual value of these larger sources 


of information. 
The present demand made upon your 


library differs from that made upon 
mine, just as the life and activities of 
your community differ from those of 
mine. I can never expect to create the 
demands upon my library which you 
ereate for yours; I can, however, create 
a demand if I actually keep my hand on 
the live pulse of my community, study- 
ing its wants, anticipating its requests, 
furnishing a supply of the best which I 
am able to secure. 

Goldy Locks found three bears; a big 
bear, a middle sized bear, and a wee, 
wee bear. We have big libraries, middle 
sized libraries, and wee, wee libraries; 
the same principles apply to all yet they 
must be worked out to fit the local con- 
ditions. Each will meet the legitimate 
demands made upon its resources; each 
will seek to create a demand by supply- 


ing it. 
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Iowa Library Association 
DAVENPORT MEETING. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held in 
Davenport Oct. 11-13. Four joint meet- 
ings were held with the Illinois Library 
Association which was in session in Rock 
Island. 

On Tuesday afternoon the first session 
was opened with cordial addresses of 
welcome by Hon. A. C. Mueller, mayor 
of Davenport and Hon. C. M. Water- 
man, president of the Library Board. 
They spoke of the historical interests of 
the community and of the development 
and progress of the Library which has 
been loyally and liberally supported by 


‘the people of Davenport. Miss Vina E. 


Clark, first vice-president of the Associ- 
ation responded to these greetings. 

Hon. Irving B. Richman, president of 
the Association and a library trustee of 
Muscatine, followed with an address on 
**The Value of Local History.’’ In view 
of the fact that Mr. Richman is a well- 
known historian, his address was listened 
to with great interest. He spoke of the 
influence of the writings of John Fiske 
in arousing interest in local history and 
made a strong plea for more attention to 
the study of local history in the public 
schools. (This address is printed in an- 
other column.—Ed.) 

The report of the secretary was fol- 
lowed by a paper on ‘‘Creating a De- 
mand by Supplying It,’’ by Miss Fannie 
Duren, Waterloo. Special emphasis was 
laid on the importance of attention being 
given to books on Mechanics and Indus- 
trial subjects. Miss Duren’s excellent 
paper brought out a very interesting dis- 
cussion on the following topics: The 
value of certain sets of technical books, 
Exhibits, such as the one prepared by 
the Typographical Union; the use of in- 
dustrial magazines for circulation; and 
the current events literature table. The 
afternoon session closed with five minute 
reports regarding the spring District 
meetings of the Association from the 
District Chairmen: Mrs. F. F. Faville, 
Storm Lake (read by Miss Bailie) ; Mrs. 



















































Florence G. Anders, Iowa Falls; Mrs. 
Martha Bangs, Carroll (read by secre- 
tary) ; Mrs. Charlotte V. Bryant, New- 
ton (read by Miss Taylor) ; Miss Sarah 
Palmer, Red Oak; Miss Eva G. Denny, 
Washington. 

At five o’clock a reunion of the Iowa 
Summer Library School was held ‘‘over 
a cup 0’ tea’’ at the Davenport Hotel. 

On Tuesday evening through the cour- 
tesy of the Davenport Library Board a 
delightful reception was given to the 
members of the Illinois and Iowa As- 
sociations, at the beautiful home of the 
_ Outing Club, Davenport. 

The Wednesday morning program 
opened with a business session and the 


appointment of the following commit- 


tees : 

Legislative: Mr. F. F. Dawley, Cedar 
Rapids, chairman; Mr. John E. Craig, 
Keokuk; Hon. G. M. Titus, Muscatine. 

Resolutions: Miss Ella McLoney, Des 
Moines, chairman ; Mrs. Walter I. Hayes, 
Clinton ; Miss Fanny Duren, Waterloo. 

Necrology: Mrs. Anna B. Chapin, 
Mason City, chairman; Miss Mary E. 
Wheelock, Oskaloosa; Mrs. E. L. Mahin, 
Muscatine. 

Nominations: Mr. L. L. Dickerson, 
Grinnell, chairman; Miss Daisy B. Sab- 
in, Burlington; Miss Charlotte Goetz- 
man, Fort Dodge. 

Mr. L. L. Dickerson, chairman of the 
committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting to confer with the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in regard to the repre- 
sentation of the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion at their meetings, reported, that it 
was impossible to secure a place for a 
library speaker on the program of the 
State Teachers’ Association this year, as 
special effort was made to secure a 
speaker of national reputation along edu- 
cational lines. 

The report of the Necrology Commit- 
tee was presented by Mr. W. P. Payne, 
and the loss to the Association in the 
death of Hon. C. J. A. Ericson of Boone, 
was expressed, he having been an active 
member of the Association for years and 
a former officer. 


The report on the extension work of 
the Library Commission was given jy 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, the secretary, gy 


reviewed the progress of libra 


over the state and told of the et nail 


in library positions. 


Miss Ellen I. True of Onawa, thal 


gave a most enthusiastic paper on “Ry, 


al Extension under the Township Law.” 


She compared the small county or tow. 
ship library which acts as a distributing 
eenter. for rural neighborhoods 
schools with the city libraries hay; 
stations and branches in the eco 
districts. Miss True’s paper was dig 
cussed by: Miss Freed of Ames; Mig 
Milligan of Tipton; Mr. W. P. Payne of 
Nevada, and Mr. Chalmers Hadley, © 


A round table meeting of the 
and Reference Librarians was cool 
by Mr. L. L. Dickerson; this was held 
simultaneously with the general session, 

Mr. Chalmers Hadley, secretary of the 
American Library Association, gave ay 
inspiring and interesting address 
‘The State Association and A. L, A” 
Mr. Hadley believes that the time has 
come for the discussion of policies in. 
stead of methods. The foundation work 
has been done and library interests ar 
extending in so many directions that the 
time has now come when there is need 
of outlining and discussing future poli- 
cies. Much of the success of a state asso 
ciation depends upon the place of meet 
ing and the judgment used in choosing 
topics and the right people to present 
them. Cooperation with the Library 
Commission which carries on the work 
all during the year is most essential. A 
state association should inculcate a pride 
of professionalism and should take a 
stand on all questions affecting libraries 
and librarians. 

In view of the fact that the A. L.A 
Council has under consideration the 
question of the affiliation of the state 
associations and the A. L. A., a commit 
tee of which Miss Tyler of Iowa is chair 
man, was appointed to report upon the 
matter. Mr. Hadley suggested that a 
expression of opinion be made by the 
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At the close of Mr. Hadley’s address 
the chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to report on cooperation with A. 
[. A.: Miss Grace D. Rose, Davenport, 

i ; Miss Daisy Sabin, Burling- 
ton; Mr. Johnson Brigham, Des Moines. 

The morning session closed with a few 
words of greeting from Miss Mary E. 
Ahern, editor of “‘Public Libraries.”’ 

The first joint’ session with the Illi- 
nois Library Association was held in 
Rock Island on Wednesday afternoon. 
The program was in charge of Miss Edna 

, Advisory Children’s Librarian 
for the Iowa Library Commission, who, 
for the past year, had been examining 
and evaluating editions of certain chil- 
dren’s classics, with the cooperation of 
other children’s librarians. The after- 
noon’s discussion was based chiefly upon 
the results of the evaluation of editions 
of two children’s classics, Arabian Nights 
and Robinson Crusoe. The papers pre- 
sented and the editions recommended 
will be printed in the next issue of the 
lowa Library Quarterly. 

The first paper was on ‘‘Old Tales 
and Modern Adaptations,’’ by Miss 
Mary Douglas, supervisor of children’s 
work, St. Louis Public Library. She 
illustrated her point by reading from 
some of the old editions of the fairy and 
folk tales and comparing them with mod- 
em adaptations. Miss Ruth Gatch, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Des Moines Publie Li- 
brary, reported on ‘‘Robinson Crusoe in 
many renderings’’ and discussed edi- 
tions both desirable and undesirable. 
She advised against the simplified and 
abridged editions and especially against 
those arranged to point a moral. 

Miss Lyman introduced the subject of 
“Editions of Arabian Nights,’’ with the 
story of how these classic tales came to 
be. She made a strong plea for editions 
reflecting the oriental atmosphere, which 
is entirely lost in most adaptations and 
versions. Her report was based on an 
examination of over 90 different editions 
and certain editions were recommended. 
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Miss Ada Whitcomb, librarian Lincoln 
Center Branch, Chicago Publie Library, 
talked on ‘‘The value of one syllable ver- 
sions of the classics.’’ Her opinion was 
that it is much better to give the child 
carefully edited versions of best litera- 
ture, but that adaptations and simplified 
versions are of questionable value. This 
was an unusually interesting and en- 
thusiastic session ; many took part in the 
discussion, chiefly men who renewed the 
impressions which the classics had made 
upon them in their youth. 

A reunion of the Illinois Library 
School Association was held at a dinner 
at the Davenport Hotel. 

Wednesday evening the joint meeting 
was held in Davenport, the general sub- 
ject being, ‘‘The relation of libraries to 
playgrounds and outdoor life in cities.’’ 
Mr. E. B. DeGroot, Director of Play- 
grounds of Chicago, gave a most inter- 
esting talk on ‘‘The playground move- 
ment.’’ He reviewed historically the de- 
velopment of the movement and showed 
the great need of play for American 
people, especially in cities where there is 
little opportunity for physical exercise 
of any kind. American people take their 
amusements passively, not actively, as is 
shown by such games as base ball and 
foot ball where thousands sit by to watch 
the few. Active forms of play for the 
masses are needed and the supervised 
playgrounds are accomplishing this in 
many communities. Mr. DeGroot’s ad- 
dress was illustrated with stereopticon 
views showing what has been done in 
Chicago, where ten million dollars have 
been spent in the purchase and equip- 
ment of playgrounds. 

Mr. H. E. Legler, Librarian Chicago 
Publie Library, followed with an account 
of the ‘‘Extension Work of the Chicago 
Public Library,’’ showing pictures of 
the branches and reading rooms estab- 
lished in the playground centers and sev- 
eral commercial concerns. 

On Thursday morning the reports of 
the resolutions and nominating commit- 
tees were received and the election of 
officers of the Iowa Library Association 
resulted as follows: 

















President, Mr. M. G. Wyer, Univer- 
sity Library, Iowa City. 

First Vice President, Miss Grace D. 
Rose, Davenport Public Library. 

Second Vice President, Miss Fanny 
Duren, Waterloo Public Library. 

Secretary, Miss Lillian B. Arnold, Du- 
buque Public Library (unexpired term.) 

Treasurer, Mr. N. M. Parvin, Masonic 
Library, Cedar Rapids. 

Member Executive Board, Mrs. D. W. 
Norris, Grinnell. 

Member Executive Board, Mrs. M. 
E. Dailey, Council Bluffs, (unexpired 
term.) 

Honorary President, Capt. Witter H. 
Johnston, Fort Dodge. 


The general theme for the morning 
program was ‘‘Trustees’ Responsibili- 
ties.’’ The first speaker was Mr. E. M. 
Sharon, of Davenport, who talked on 
‘‘The Library Tax Levy and its Basis.’’ 
He presented some interesting statistics 
which he had gathered from many li- 
braries of the state in regard to the rate 
of levy and basis of valuation. Mr. 
Sharon’s talk brought out a spirited dis- 
cussion, in which many of the trustees 
present took part. 


‘‘The public library and the commis- 
sion form of city government’’ was most 
ably presented in a paper by Mr. F. F. 
Dawley, of Cedar Rapids. He discussed 
the law creating this plan of government 
and the questions as to its effect upon the 
number and powers of the library trus- 
tees. Library trustees from the cities 
which have adopted the commission form 
of government, discussed the questions 
brought out in the paper. Mr. M. S. 
Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, whose presence at the 
session had been appreciated, was asked 
by the President for words of greeting 
from Wisconsin. 

The report of the Legislative Commit- 
tee was received, with recommendations 
regarding needed legislation, chiefly 
amendments to existing ‘library laws. 

The committee upon affiliation of state 
associations with A. L. A., Miss Grace 
D. Rose, Chairman, presented a report 


recommending that the subject e 


affiliation be considered in the next meet- 
ings of both state and national coungjjg _ 
with a view to closer co-operation on the 
lines outlined by the A. L. A. Committee, — 

Greetings were received from the i 
former President, Miss Harriet A. Wood 
now in Portland, Oregon, and the Aggy. 
ciation directed the secretary to send g _ 
reply expressing good wishes and appre. _ 
ciation of her message. fs 

The final session was a joint one held 
in Davenport on Thursday afternoon, — 
Miss Elva L. Bascom, Editor of the 4 
L. A. Booklist, gave a most helpful talk 
on ‘‘Some principles of book selection,” 
She discussed the basis of book selection 
for libraries, the value of certain types 
of books and told how the A. L. A. Book. 
list is compiled. She was followed 
Mr. A. D. Ficke, of Davenport, on “4 
few recent poets and their work.” He 
spoke of the distinguishing characteris. 
ties of the works of William Watson, 
John Davidson, Francis Thompson, A. 
E. Housman, William Butler Yeats, A}. 
fred Noyes, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Ridgely Torrance, and George Santa- 
yana, and gave readings from some of 
their most notable poems. 

The last speaker was Prof. Richard ~ 
Burton of the University of Minnesota, 
who gave an inspiring address on ‘‘The 
modern novel.’’ As a literary form the 
novel expresses the spirit of the age and 
the three human principles on which all 
successful novels are based are: person- 
ality, democracy, and truth. Prof. Bur 
ton closed his address with a plea for 
more attention being given to the diree- 
tion of the reading of young people. 

An automobile ride over the beautiful 
parks of the three cities and Government 
Island was the concluding courtesy ex- 
tended to the visiting librarians of both 
Illinois and Iowa. 

The registrar reported a membership 
of 158; the registered attendance at the 
meeting being 86, of these 20 were trus- 
tees and 66 librarians. 


LinuiAN B. ARNOLD, 
Secretary. 
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Value of Local History 
President’s Address, I. L. A. 
BY IRVING B. RICHMAN, MUSCATINE. 


ing with due reserve, there may, 
] think, be said to be three definitions of 
life that have become classic. The first 
is by Mr. Herbert Spencer; the second, 
by Mr. Mantalini and the third is a folk 
definition. Mr. Spencer defines life as 
“The adaptation or adjustment of inter- 
nal relations to external relations.’ 
With the Mantalini definition, those of 
ys who have read ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby’’ 
are familiar—‘‘Life,’’ it declares ‘‘is 
a demd horrid grind.’’ As for the folk 
definition, it is even more familiar than 
that by Mr. Mantalini. Few there be 
who have not heard that life is one pro- 
fane thing after another. Between Mr. 
r’s definition on the one hand, 
and the Mantalini and folk definitions 
on the other, connection at first is not 
obvious, but a little reflection will show 
that the three definitions are in sub- 
stance one. Where the Mantalini and 
folk definitions differ from Mr. Spen- 
eer’s is in a recognition of the fact that 
life is not merely an adaptation, or ad- 
justment, of internal to external rela- 
tions, but that the process of adaptation 
and adjustment is somewhat painful. 
According to Mr. Mantalini, to be con- 
tinually adjusting oneself to one’s en- 
vironment is not only a ‘“‘grind,’’ but 
“a demd horrid one’’; and according to 
the folk definition, it is not merely one 
thing following another which consti- 
tutes life, but one profane thing fol- 
lowing another. By us who live in Iowa, 
where the adaptation, or adjustment, re- 
qured to meet the weather changes, 
makes of us bioplastic acrobats, the truth 
of the Mantalini and folk definitions of 
life is perceived to be immense. 


Having thus ascertained what life is 
we are next to ask ourselves, what is 
history? History, in its broadest sense, 
is the record of life. For convenience 
we divide it into a general record and a 
local record. The value of the general 
reord we are all prepared to admit. 
It is more difficult for us to admit the 
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value of the local record. How valua- 
ble the local record may be is shown in 
fiction. Fiction writers everywhere 
strive for local color, and it is largely 
in proportion to their success in achiev- 
ing it that their work commends itself 
to the reader. Were it not for their lo- 
eal color, fiction writers of all orders 
but the first would have no raison d’ 
entre. Where would such writers as 
Mary Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jewett 
be, were it not for New England local 
color? Where would such writers as 
Charles Egbert Craddock be, were it not 
for the local color of the Tennessee 
mountains? Or where would such writ- 
ers as Thomas Nelson: Page be, were it 
not for the local color of Virginia, a 
color not only local but so pronounced as 
to be quite black. Continuing, I might 
ask where would such writers as Octave 
Thanet be, were it not for the local 
color of Davenport and Arkansas? But 
in this last instance I am in duty bound 
to add that the underlying principles 
dealt with by the writer are of so wide 
an application that there would be left 
a residuum highly ponderable were the 
local color eliminated. 


But if the local record of life, or, to 
transpose the terms, the record of local 
life, is valuable for the fictionist, why is 
it not also valuable for the historian? 

At no time in America has the reading 
of history been generally popular, and 
as for the reading of local history, that 
has been out of the question. General 
history has been regarded as sufficiently 
difficult, and local history has been treat- 
ed with disdain. State history (the unit 
of local history) if read at all has been 
read for a specific purpose only, and as 
a task to be finished as promptly as pos- 
sible. For the unpopularity of state his- 
tory, the historical works of fifty years 
ago are in some measure responsible. 
They are solid and full of matter, but 
hardly more interesting than the report 
of a fish commission. Still they do not 
altogether deserve their ill reputation. 
Histories like Brodhead’s ‘‘History of 
New York,’’ Smith’s ‘‘History of New 
Jersey,’’ Arnold’s ‘‘History of Rhode 











Island’’ and one or two of the Virginia 


histories are not bad reading even today. . 


It was, perhaps, John Fiske who did 
more than anybody else to redeem state 
history from neglect and contempt, and 
it is but a short time ago, comparatively, 
that Mr. Fiske wrote. His ‘‘Old Vir- 
ginia and Her Neighbors’’ and his 
‘*Dutch and Quaker Colonies’’ are pre- 
sented in so attractive a style, and with 
such a sense of perspective, that readers 
were, and are, charmed by them. While 
Mr. Fiske was still at work, the editor 
of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,’’ Mr. Horace 
Seudder, conceived the idea of a series 
of state histories, to be entitled ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Commonwealths.’’ These volumes 
(and the series is yet by no means com- 
plete) have brought the history of the 
states of the American Union to the at- 
tention of very many who otherwise 
would have known little about it. Of 
late years, readers have come to realize 
that our states possess in almost every 
instance a striking individuality, not to 
say personality. Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, differs so radically from Rhode 
Island as to be its antithesis; and be- 
tween Virginia and South Carolina, both 
of them Southern commonwealths, the 
difference is almost as great as between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Vir- 
ginia, in its inception, was a community 
of agriculturists, while South Carolina 
was a community emanating from an ur- 
ban center; that is to say, South Caro- 
lina was a type of the city-state of the 
-ancient Greeks. Then we have Mary- 
land and Kentucky, the one embodying 
the conception of the manor, and the 
other quite an opposite conception. that 
of the frontier community. 


To us in Iowa, it naturally is the states 
west of the Mississippi that make the 
strongest appeal; nor, somewhat strange 
to say, is the individuality and person- 
ality of these Trans-Mississippi states 
any less than the individuality and per- 
sonality of the older commonwealths. In 
by far a majority of cases the western 
states are bounded by lines purely arbi- 
trary and artificial. They are parallelo- 


grams, but their individuality jg da 
tinct, nevertheless. The most strikiy a, 
individual of the Trans-Mississippj states 


* 


are Kansas, Utah, Louisiana, Arkansas, ‘ 


California, New Mexico and Ari 
Next in order come Missouri, 0 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Nevada. Kansas, which heads 
the list, is undoubtedly the most indi. 
vidual of all the states of the West and 


it has possessed this quality from the 


very first. In the fifties we ; 
‘*Bleeding Kansas.’’ Then it by 
sas devoured by Grasshoppers. Next it 
was Anti-Monopoly Kansas. Today it ig 
Populist Kansas. In our disregard, not 
to say contempt, of local history, we have 
been prone to despise Kansas. The state 
has ever been the butt of jest and rigi. 
cule, but if we reflect we must realize 
that Kansas is worthy consideration that 
is serious. The Kansans would obey the 
scriptural injunction and, ‘‘Proye ali 
things!”’ They are the transcendental. 
ists of the Trans-Mississippi region, 
They are not as polished as their inté. 
lectual forbears of Concord, Massachy. 
setts, but they are more demonstratiye 


But what, you will ask, with regard 
to Iowa? Let me not be thought m. 
gracious when I say, that of all the states 
of the Union, Iowa has the least indi. 
viduality, the least personality, is the 
least capable of being reduced to por 
traiture. More than any of the states, 
Iowa is a geographical expression mere 
ly. Some pointed things to this effect 
were said in 1900 by Rollin Lynde Hartt 
in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly.’’ Let me 
read you some of them. 


‘* *Tt is all one,’ says Helen,—the way 
of a tourist in Iowa and the way ofa 
sailor man at sea. You wake up (and 
here I detect literary dependence upon 
Charles Dudley Warner) ‘you wake up 
morning after morning to find yourself 
nowhere in particular.’ ’’ 


** “Happy the people who have no his- 
tory.’ From prairie grass to wheat, from 
wheat to clover, from clover to corn— 
such are the short and simple annals of 
the Iowans.”’ : 
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“The sober truth is, the lowans are an 
jn drabs and grays. The state is 
too young for quaintness, too old for ro- 
_ Its people are so uniformly re- 
-spectable that they will attempt nothing 
quixotic or piratical ; so prosily conven- 
tional that if by chance they do any- 
ino unusual, they undo it next day.”’ 
“You have here a high level, but—as 
Helen puts it—a dead level.’ 

“To see the Iowans at their best, go 
to the national capital, where if fortune 
favors, you will meet their Allisons and 
Hendersons, their Hepburns, Gears, and 
Dollivers. Sound judgment, judicial 
sense, and executive ability,—these are 
the talents that lift them to power, tal- 
ents neither rare nor little prized among 
the Iowans.”’ . ’ 

This last paragraph by Mr. Hartt is 
meant as a guarded compliment but the 
compliment is not guarded enough. Iowa 
did, I believe, once make to Economics 
an original contribution; namely, her 
Granger legislation. But never since, 
(unless the present political situation 
constitutes an exception) has the state 
been more than commonplace ;—serenely 
and prosperously commonplace, I grant, 
put still commonplace. In internal re- 
spects, Iowa, . 
“Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
Has kept the noiseless tenor of her 

way.” 
There was once a hint of trouble with 
Missouri, but it came to so little as 
searcely to be worthy of mention. Iowa 
annals have been enlivened by no Ba- 
eon’s or Shay’s or Dorr’s rebellions; by 
no Nullification or Hartford Conven- 
tions; by no conventions against the Chi- 
nese. And the same is true of the state 
externally. In the councils of the na- 
tion she has been decently prominent but 
not conspicuous. Her representatives 
have been of respectable ability, but none 
of them have been Thomas H. Bentons, 
Abraham Linecolns, Matt Carpenters, 
Andrew Jacksons or Henry Clays. _ 
But while Iowa as a political or social 
entity may not in its entirety be of any 
particular significance, and hence for 
historical purposes be little else than a 
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geographical expression, Iowa as a bun- 
dle of localities bears a significance by 
no means to be underrated. Indeed, the 
state enters more completely into sol- 
idarity with the nation through its local 
than through its general history. The 
Blackhawk War, for example, and the 
Spirit Lake Massacre connect us closely 
with the great struggle between the white 
man and the Indian for the possession of 
the con.inent. The presence of John 
Brown at Tabor and Springdale, pre- 
paring for the descent on Harper’s Fer- 
ry, brings Iowans into intimate relation 
with the tragedy invoking the Civil War. 
The march of the Mormons from Nau- 
voo to Salt Lake has left in Decatur 
county an interesting memorial of a 
movement of large significance. Then 
again, the bandits along the Mississippi, 
with the murder of Colonel Davenport, 
give to the eastern counties a touch of 
that romance which in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California is associated with 
the desperado and the Mexican. 

And just here a suggestion. If we in 
Iowa desire to create in the youth of the 
commonwealth interest in American his- 
tory, why not begin with the history of 
the locality where the youth dwell? To 
most young people, and not a few adults, 
history (as already stated) is something 
formidable and repellant. It is asso- 
ciated with the hard Latin of Julius 
Cesar’s Commentaries. Rome had his- 
tory, and so had Greece. There was his- 
tory in America during the time of the 
Revolutionary War, and during that of 
the Rebellion; but that Iowans possess 
something historic, and that right about 
them, is hardly credible. By directing 
attention to the events of localities with 
which pupils are directly acquainted, the 
false perspective of history is corrected. 
History, indeed, may thus be studied in 
the making. A faculty, too, for a eriti- 
cal estimate of the history of other and 
distant localities is created. To your 
speaker today it seems altogether prob- 
able that attention in our schools to Iowa 
local history—not too much attention, 
but some—might bring results satisfac- 
tory in a high degree. 











Of histories of Iowa, there are already 
a number, and the demand in libraries 
for historical matter pertaining to the 
commonwealth has, I think, much in- 
creased within a few years. The Sabins, 
father and son, have written a useful lit- 
tle volume. So has the late Rev. Dr. 
Salter of Burlington. Rev. John Todd, 
of Tabor, is author of a small volume on 
‘*Western Iowa,’’ while ex-Lieutenant 
Governor Gue produced a highly useful, 
if rather ponderous, work on the state, 
in four volumes. Dr. Albert Shaw, edi- 
tor of the Review of Reviews, has prom- 
ised to write a History of Iowa for the 
American Commonwealths series, but 
this promise is already of some ten or 
fifteen years standing, and what may 
come of it remains to be seen. Certainly 
Iowans everywhere will await with inter- 
est the appearance of Dr. Shaw’s book. 
If he shall demonstrate that Iowa, as a 
political and social unit, has a history, 
he will perform for all of us a distin- 
guished service. 

But whatever Dr. Shaw may or may 
not accomplish, give attention, let me 
conjure you, to Iowa local history. Do 
not make local history a cult like gene- 
alogy. On the other hand, in looking 
for the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, do not overlook the riches in 
your own door-yard. 


- 


A Valuable Book for Iowa 
Libraries 


The sons of the late Rev. Dr. William 
Salter of Burlington, Iowa, finding a 
number of copies on hand of their fath- 
er’s book, ‘‘The Life of James W. 
Grimes, Governor of Iowa, 1854-1858, A 
Senator of the United States 1859-1869,”’ 
and aware of its historical value, would 
be glad to place it in every Public, Col- 
lege or School Library in Iowa which 
does not possess it already and, on re- 
ceipt of the cost of wrapping and mail- 
ing (25c) will send it acecordingly—so 
long as copies remain. To private indi- 
viduals, or book sellers the price will be 
$1.00 (reduced from $2.00). Address, 





George B. Salter, Burlington, Iowa. 








|o Library News of the State | © 


Boone.—The Ericson Public Li 
has received from Miss Lorena Erj . 
a gift of the curios collected by he 
father, the late Senator Ericson, on his 
recent trip around the world. é 

Miss Edna Lyman, Advisory Chil. 
dren’s Librarian, spoke at a . 
meeting on the work of the Publie Ij. 
brary with the children and schools on 
December 19th. 

Burlington.—The teachers of By. 
lington and others interested in work 
with children were addressed by Migs 
Edna Lyman, Advisory Children’s [j. 
brarian, December 14th, in the Li 
Auditorium, on Story Telling, and it 
relation to the development of a taste 
for good reading. Miss Lilly, the ehjj. 
dren’s librarian of the Burlington Pyb. 
lic Library, is co-operating with the 
schools in story telling, and othe 
methods of directing children’s read. 


ing. 
Cedar Falls—State Teachers’ 
Library.— Miss Ellen D. Biscoe, librar. 
ian, has resigned, owing to continued 
ill health. Miss Biscoe -was granted 4 
leave of absence last Spring with the 
hope that her health would be regained 
so that she might again take up her 
professional duties. Her resignation 
has been regretfully accepted by the 
Board. Miss Biscoe has given pains 
taking care to the plans for the new 
library building, and it is a source of 
deep regret to her friends that she is 
unable to carry out her desire to su 
perintend the completion of the details 
of finishing and furnishing, to which 
she has given careful consideration, 
Miss Biscoe brought much to the i- 
brary interest of Iowa, and her fine 
spirit of co-operation will be greatly 
missed. Announcement has just been 
made of the selection of Miss Mary Dun- 
ham of Richmond, Ind., to fill this va- 
eancy. Miss Dunham is a graduate of 
the New York State Library School. 
Cedar Rapids. — The children of 
Cedar Rapids are important factors in 
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Public Library activities of that 
and Miss Edna Lyman conducted 
3 series of story hours for the children 
jn the Library during the last week of 
October. 
iton.—The Civic Improvement 
Association held a Library Day pro- 
December. 2d in the lecture room 
of the library. The general theme of 
the program was co-operation between 
library and school. Talks were given 
by the teachers, the librarian, Miss 
Terrill and Miss Tyler, secretary Li- 
brary Commission. The librarian 
stated that the circulation of children’s 
pooks had more than doubled that of 
the three fall months of the previous 
, and there was no corresponding 
increase in funds to supply the demand. 
Miss Copeland, secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, announced the gift of $125 
from Mr. Joseph A. Brown for the pur- 
chase of the much needed children’s 
books. } 
Cherokee—A public meeting was 
held the afternoon of November 17th 
in the auditorium of the Public Library 
at which Miss Edna Lyman, Advisory 
Children’s Librarian, spoke on ‘‘Li- 
brary Work with Children.’’ She also 
conferred with the librarian and li- 
brary board regarding the work. The 
Cherokee library has an excellent col- 
lection of children’s books selected 
from the Pittsburgh-Cleveland list a 


' few years ago, with printed cataiog 


eards for same. 

Clinton.—The activities of this li- 
brary hav2 been of a high order this 
fall and the sad announcement of the 
death of the efficient librarian, Miss 
Mullany, given in another column, 
easts a shadow over the news of what 
she was accomplishing for the library. 


An exhibit of artistic printing loaned 
by the Inland Printer Technical School 
of Chicago, was shown Oct. 5-15 in the 
art room of the library and attracted 
much interest not only on the part of 
practical printers, but those who ap- 
preciate the art side of the work and 
the beauty of design. It is the work 
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ef pupils taking the International 
Typographical Union course in the Chi- 
cago school, and has been on exhibit in 
many of the large cities. The library 
has recently added books on philately 
or stamp collecting, on account of con- 
siderable local interest in the subject. 

In November the annual exhibit of 
paintings from the Moulton & Ricketts 
studio, Chicago, was given and many 
hundreds of visitors enjoyed the fine 
display of oil paintings. Library day 
was celebrated November llth by a 
delightful program of music rendered 
by Mrs. Bertha Lincoln-Heustis, so- 
prano vocalist, and Miss Blanche Mul- 
any, violinist, both of Dubuque, and 
Mr. Cady Kenney, pianist, of Clinton 
and an address by Hon. Irving B. Rich- 
man of Muscatine, on ‘‘How to Enjoy 
American History,—Including That of 
Iowa.’’ The mayor, Hon. Jas. C. Smith, 
presided and introduced the speaker. 
There was a large attendance and gen- 
uine appreciation was shown for the 
fine program. 

During the afternoon the children 
had been entertained by two series of 
story hours, by grades. The stories 
were given by Miss Anderson of the 
library staff and Miss Jean Babbit. 


Davenport.—The children’s room in 
the Public Library has been enriched 
by a mural decoration painted by F. A. 
Lundahl, a Moline artist. The painting 
is divided into three groups, Little Bo- 
Peep with her lamb, Little Boy Blue 
under the haystack fast asleep, Little 
Red Riding-hood and the wolf, and has 
already proved a source of great de- 
light to the children. 


Des Moines.—Miss Alice Marple, 


“who has been in charge of the Refer- 


ence department of the Public Library 
for several years, has resigned her po- 
sition and has succeeded Miss Alice M. 
Steele as assistant to Curator of the 
State Historical Department. 

Des Moines—Library Commission.— 
Miss Edna Lyman, Advisory Children’s 
Librarian, spent a few weeks in the 
state this fall visiting several libraries 








on behalf of the Library Commission. 
Mention of these visits is made under 
the name of the town visited. The work 
with the children is being strengthened 
in many libraries in the state. 

Miss Eliza E. Townsend, the Field 
and Reference Assistant, has resigned 
to accept a position in the Spokane, 
Washington . Public Library. Miss 
Townsend has been with the Commission 
for more than a year and during this 
period has also given efficient service 
to the library at Roadside Settlement. 
Her new position as the head of Branch 
and School work, offers an attractive 
field in extension work. 

Emmetsburg.—Mrs. Josephine Dar- 
land has resigned as librarian of the 
Public Library and Miss Katherine M. 
Peirce of the Marion Public Library 
has been elected to the position tem- 
porarily. Miss Peirce attended the 


Iowa Summer Library School, 1910. 
Fairfield—Parsons College Library— 

Under the direction of the new librar- 

ian, Miss S. M. Akin, talks are to be 


given at Chapel on phases of library 
work by the librarian, and others. Miss 
Tyler of the Library Commission gave 
the chapel talk, November 4, on ‘‘The 
Place of the Library in College Life.’’ 
An exhibit of the Venice pictures by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, loaned by Li- 
brary Commission, proved to be of in- 
terest to faculty and pupils. A talk on 
Venice by Prof. P. C. Hildreth added 
much to the interest of the exhibit. 

Ft. Dodge.—Owing to the serious ill- 
ness of members of her family, Miss 
Charlotte Goetzman has resigned her 
position as librarian. She will spend 
the winter in California, in search of 
a milder climate for her mother. 

Miss Goetzman has been greatly in- 
terested in developing the work with 
the schools and a third school deposit 
station was established by the library 
this fall, satisfactory results having 
been obtained from the use of the oth- 
ers. In one school house the station 
was maintained all summer with well 
sustained interest in the use of the 
books. It is hoped that Miss Goetz- 


man’s retirement from library work “ 


is only temporary. 


Ft. Madison.—A_ public meeting jn 


the library auditorium on the evenj 


of December 14th was addressed by 
Miss Lyman, Advisory Children’s ]j. 


brarian, on ‘‘ Responsibility of Society 
for What Children Read.’’ Miss 
conferred with librarian and lj 
board regarding the furnishing ang 
equipment of a children’s room, whieh 
is to be opened soon. A former reag. 
ing room is to be used for this pur 
pose. 
Laurens.—The dedication of the Cap. 
negie building took place October 8th, 
The exercises were held in the Chrig. 
tian church. Mr. Johnson Brig 
State Librarian; Miss Alice S. Tyler, 
Secretary Library Commission; Hop, 
F. C. Gilchrist took part on the 
gram, and the President of the Board 
of Trustees, Mrs. C. S. Allen, presented 


the keys of the library to the mayor, J, . 


G. Hinn. Following this a reception 
was held in the library, where light re 
freshments were served. 

Mr. Carnegie’s first gift was $3,500, 
to which $300 was later added. This 
is the smallest amount given for any 
library in Iowa, and the artistic and 
well arranged building, entirely ade 
quate to the needs of the town, was 
planned by Wetherell & Gage, of Des 
Moines. The Knights of Pythias pur. 
chased the furniture, and the contrae- 
tor, W. J. Zitterell, presented the loan 
desk; while on the day of dedication 
there was received 137 books, $8.00 in 
money and a check for $10 from Mr. 
and Mrs. L. W. Wheeler of Ft. Dodge, 
who have been deeply interested in the 
success of the library movement at 
Laurens, also a picture from a former 
member of the board now living in Du 
buque. 

Muscatine—The P. M. Musser Li- 
brary is to have an extension at the 
rear of the building, costing about 
$2,000. The addition will provide a 
librarian’s and work room, which have 
been much needed and which were a 
part of the original plan. 
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—A public lecture on ‘‘Re- 

ibility of Society for What Chil- 
dren Read’’ was given by Miss Lyman, 
Advisory Children’s Librarian, the 


sno of November 22. In the after- 
a story hour for the children was 
‘ven by Miss Lyman and a conference 
with the librarian and library board 


held. 


Mdebolt—An attractive children’s 


corner has been provided in the library 
with low shelving, a handsome oak 
isble and chairs suited to the chil- 
dren’s needs. A rummage sale, under 
the auspices of the P. E. O., recently, 
netted $100 for the library, which was 
ysed for this purpose and for books. 

Onawa.—The rural extension work 
carried on by the Onawa Public Li- 
brary includes the placing of books in 
country schools and Miss True, the li 
prarian, visits the schools to interest 
teachers and pupils in the books. Miss 

, the Advisory Children’s Li- 
brarian, spent November 18th and 19th 
in visiting seven of these schools and 
telling stories; she also visited tie 
granch library at Castana, and spoke 
briefly to the Castana Woman’s Club. 

Rock Rapids.—On October 28th Miss 
Lyman gave a lecture on library work 
with children and advised with librar- 
jan and library board regarding the 
work. At the time of this visit she 
also gave an entertainment under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club of Rock 
Rapids. 

Sioux City—A children’s room has 
been opened in the basement of the 
city building occupied by the library, 
in order to relieve the crowded condi- 
tion of the main fioor, and is in charge 
of Miss Rose O’Connor. Miss Anna 
Dupre Smith has been elected head of 
the circulating department. Miss Smith 
is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and the Wisconsin Library 
School. She has had charge of the 
children’s work in the Madison, Wis- 
econsin, Public Library for two years. 

A series of lectures to the teachers 
and the general public were given un- 
der the auspices of the Public Library 
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by Miss Edna Lyman during the last 
week of November on the co-operation 
of libraries and schools, children’s 
reading and story telling. Conferences 
were also held by Miss Lyman and 
Miss Drake, the librarian, with the in- 
dividual teachers who were especially 
interested. 

Storm Lake.—Miss Ethelyn Bailie 
has been elected as librarian, owing to 
the resignation of Miss Grace Yering- 
ton, who has accepted a position on the 
staff of the Waterloo Publie Library. 
Miss Yerington’s resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret by the Board of 
Trustees, as she had done excellent 
work for the library. Miss Bailie is a 
graduate of the State University and 
was formerly librarian. She resigned 
on account of ill health and was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Yerington. 

The Tuesday Club celebrated Library 
Day, November 22d, and Miss Lyman, 
Advisory Children’s Librarian, Library 
Commission, spoke on children’s read- 
ing. Miss Lyman also prepared a list 
of much needed children’s books for 
the library. The President of the Li- 
brary Board, Mrs. F. F. Faville, ae- 
quainted Mr. James F. Toy, a former 
citizen, who had previously been very 
generous to the library, with this need 
and he responded with a gift of $100 
for the book purchase. 

Waterloo.— Miss Grace Yerington, li- 
brarian of the Storm Lake Publie Li- 
brary, has been elected on the staff of 
the Waterloo Public Library. Miss 
Yerington attended the Iowa Summer 
Library School, class of 1909. 

Waverly.—Mrs. Mary B. Whitmire, 
librarian of the Public Library for 
eight years, passed away November 
25th. Mrs. Whitmire had not been 
well for some time, but with courage 
and determination she carried on her 
work, attending last summer the ses- 
sion of the Iowa Summer ‘Library 
School, where she drew about her a 
circle of warm friends, among the stu- 
dents and instructors. Dr. Vera Nor- 
ton, a former library trustee, has been 
appointed to fill the position of librarian. 














Society of the Iowa Summer 


Library School 
REUNION, 1910. 


The eighth annual reunion of the So- 
ciety of the ‘Iowa Summer Library 
School was held on the afternoon of Oc- 
‘ober 11th, the first day of the meeting 
of the Iowa Library Association. 

In the parlors of the Hotel Davenport 
thirty members of the Society assem- 
bled at 5 o’clock, immediately following 
‘the afternoon session, and enjoyed meet- 
ing former students and instructors 
*fover a cup 0’ tea.’’ The society had 
as guest of honor Mr. Irving B. Rich- 
man, president of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, Director of the 
School, read greetings from Miss Flor- 
ence Espy, now Cataloger in the library 
at Notre Dame, Ind., and from President 
George E. MacLean of Iowa State Uni- 
versity and a member of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, regretting his ab- 
sence from the reunion. A message was 
received from a former. instructor and 
students of the school, now in the New 
York Publie Library. The message read : 
‘‘Long live the Iowa Summer Library 
School, love to our friends,’’ and was 
signed by Annie Carroll Moore, Flora 
Cutler, Mary Linn Jones and Mrs. Nellie 
S. Sawyer. Miss Edna Lyman told of 
her recent trip abroad. 

To the roll call of classes the following 
responded : 

Class 1901, Mrs. Mahin, Mrs. Anders; 
elass 1902, Misses Mullany, Fulton, 
Stocker, Wheelock, Forward, McRaith; 
class 1903, Mrs. Horton, Miss Fulton, 
Mrs.Chapin; class 1904, Mrs. Horton, 
Miss Freed, class 1905, Miss Hamilton ; 
class 1906, Miss Alexander; class 1907, 
Miss Clark, Miss Denny; class 1908, 
Misses Palmer, Gault, Huntington, Mc- 
Raith, Mrs. Chapin; class 1909, Misses 
Sisson, Milligan, Kemmerer, 


Taylor ; 
class 1910, Misses Robertson, Plaister. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Sarah Palmer, Red Oak; vice 
president, Ellen G. Stocker, Muscatine ; 


secretary-treasurer, Helen McRaith, 


_ Iowa City. 
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Grare C. Mullany 

It is seldom so sad an announcer 
is made through the columns of 
Iowa Library Quarterly, as that of 
passing from. earth of Miss. Grae, 
Mullany, librarian of the Clinton j 
lic Library, whose death oceurred } 
cember Ist. Miss Mullany had ‘gee 
in her usual health when her m 


friends greeted her in October at { 


Davenport meeting of the Iowa 
Association of which she was an ap 
member. Her illness was brief, 
ing but a few days. She was tg 
Saturday night with appendicitis ; 
was removed to her home in Dy 
and received the very best medic 
tention at the Mercy Hospital and) 
loving care of her devoted f 

the illness was of such an acute naj 
that she passed away the fo 
Thursday. 


Miss Mullany’s home was in Dy . 


and her first library work was done 


the Carnegie-Stout Public Library, § 
attended the Iowa Summer Libr 
School in 1902. She resigned from 
staff of the Dubuque Public Libr 


to accept the position of librarian” 
Clinton in the fall of 1908, and h 


work in that library has been ¢ 
acterized by careful, constructive 
tact and good judgment in her 
with the staff and public, and a bro 
minded grasp of the responsibility | 
the library to the community in 


it exists. Her sweetness of nature 0 


her personal charm and graciousness @ 
deared her to a wide circle of f 

both in library circles and without. 
blow falls heavily upon her father’ 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. John I. Mull 
and her immediate family. The ke 
the Clinton Library is keenly felt by. 
Library Trustees, whose relations W 

Miss Mullany, both personally and { 


fessionally were sympathetic and ap 0 


ciative. 


Her life was helpful and her influe : 


uplifting and her memory will long 


cherished by those of us who were f nv 


iliged to be her friends. 
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